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[...] Military Crime 
In some states of the FSU and Eastern Europe, and most dramatically in Russia, the 
deepening association of military and security establishments with criminal enter- 
prises has been especially alarming. While military crime possesses some special 
features, it reflects problems in the larger society. It clearly is an understatement, as 
one representative of the Russian Military Procuracy put it last year, that “the army 
organism reacts sensitively to the changes in the socioeconomic structure.”" 
Amid societies and state institutions that are increasingly undermined by crime, 
military and security establishments in the FSU and Eastern Europe have been 
faced with a combination of powerful incentives, opportunities, and marketable 
resources that are facilitating the development of military/criminal organizations. 
At the same time, crime is on the rise in other public and private sectors of these 
fledgling democracies. This is particularly true among active duty military and 
security forces—as well as retired or discharged military and security personnel— 
who are faced with diminished prospects and low public regard. 
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Typically, military and security forces have ready access to valuable state prop- 
erty; the land, air, and sea transport to move that property; and specialized skills 
that criminal organizations need and can put to good use. Because of severe eco- 
nomic constraints, military units also began working more closely with civilian 
economic enterprises in many countries and concluding a range of contracts and 
business ventures on their own. On the one hand, civil economic elements required 
direct military support to continue functioning, while on the other, military units 
required new arrangements for food, clothing, and other basic support.” 

In this overall environment, military crime has come to incorporate activities 
ranging from individual crimes of opportunity to sophisticated organized crime, 
including close interaction with foreign groups and gangs. As one 1995 Russian 
assessment put it regarding the relationship between the “criminal world” and the 
“power ministries” (as the Defense, Interior, Federal Security Service, and other 
Russian security ministries are termed), “At one fine point, two lines—the power 
ministries and the criminal world intersected.... The criminal world was admitted 
to secret facilities. The power ministries—to the criminal world.” These still-evolv- 
ing relationships have reduced the reliability of many military units (including those 
deployed in peacekeeping missions), undermined law enforcement efforts at every 
level, contributed to the “criminal resource base,” and generated variations of or- 
ganized crime as it appears in the region and beyond. [...] 


Military Crime and the Conventional Arms Trade 

[...] Clearly, the earliest and most visible indication that criminal trends in the Soviet 
military would continue in the Russian armed forces was the widespread theft, diver- 
sion, and unauthorized sale of weapons, ammunition, and equipment. Providing ef- 
fective physical security for Russian military ordnance depots and other facilities 
became, and remains at the end of 1995, an unsolved problem. The quality of indi- 
viduals assigned to guard these facilities has been severely criticized, and remedial 
programs to stem losses from theft or unauthorized sale have floundered in the face of 
resource shortages, compelling criminal profits, and the near indifference of military 
personnel who face a spectrum of organizational and personal problems.'7 

The consequent hemorrhage of military arms from depots, units, and Defense 
Ministry production facilities has had a number of variants. Weapons, munitions, 
and other equipment are stolen from storage sites by civilian criminals, often in 
collusion with military sentries and other service personnel. Facilities are also suc- 
cessfully attacked or breached by criminal groups that neutralize or kill sentries 
and seize arms. This is a problem that has been particularly serious in areas near 
Russia’s periphery. In addition, weapons are sold outright, individually and in lots 
of varying sizes, by officers and other military personnel stationed in Russia and 
abroad.!® [...] 

A similar environment has existed inside Russia. In 1993, for example, four 
officers ranging in rank from major to colonel were arrested in Moscow for selling 
weapons. This rather unremarkable incident illustrated how smoothly profit had 
replaced ideology, since three of these officers were from the Humanitarian Acad- 
emy of the Armed Forces (formerly the Lenin Military-Political Academy).” The 
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commander and deputy commander of the 10th Air Defense Army were charged 
with weapons thefts and sales as well.” In 1994, the chief of the Smolensk Federal 
counterintelligence Service (Federal’naya Sluzhba Kontrrazvedky—FSK) Direc- 
torate pointed to the dozens of guns, grenades, and rounds of ammunition confis- 
cated by Chekists (the traditional Soviet name for security service personnel) from 
the “mafia in uniform.” [...] 

While the selling of weapons and munitions by officers and other military mem- 
bers remains endemic and well-documented, it is the diversion of profits from legal 
and gray market sales and the outright execution of large-scale black market sales 
for personal gain that are among the biggest areas of Russian military thievery. [...] 

The very nature of foreign weapons sales; the poorly-documented revenues gen- 
erated and their disposition; the controversial nature of political, financial, and other 
figures associated with the new state company; and links to commercial and finan- 
cial ventures and deals (some through predecessor organizations) earned 
Rosvooruzheniye the nickname “Rosvor,” a play on the Russian words meaning 
“Russian thief.” Charges and countercharges involving so-called “demo-thieves” 
(allegedly criminal democratic reformers) in and out of Yeltsin’s administration 
have made tracing the flow of weapons and profits both a major issue and chal- 
lenge. Examples include Rosvooruzheniye; uniformed criminals in the military and 
security forces; predatory arms-manufacturing firms of the military-industrial sec- 
tor who saw their profits threatened by the creation of Rosvooruzheniye; other 
unscrupulous state companies, commercial enterprises, and financial firms involved 
in the arms trade; and investigative reporters. It is evident, however, that irregular 
arms and equipment sales abroad are carried out with seeming “state authoriza- 
tion” and that much of the hard currency generated is not finding its way into Rus- 
sian Federation coffers.** [...] 

The Russian armed forces for some time have been directly involved with the 
sale of “used” arms and equipment, as well as the provision of security assistance. 
In this regard, the Voyentekh State Armament and Military Equipment Sales Com- 
pany was established in the summer of 1992 at the behest of Defense Minister 
Grachev. The idea was for Voyentekh to “export equipment and armaments at the 
disposal of the Ministry of Defense” and use the money to build housing for ser- 
vicemen.”° Rather than selling newly manufactured weaponry like Rosvooruzheniye, 
Voyentekh’s “more modest” role has been to sell surplus materiel from MoD orga- 
nizations like the Main Rocket and Artillery Directorate (Glavnoye 
RaketnoArtilleriyskoye Upravieniye—GRAU) and the Main Armor-Tank Direc- 
torate (Glavnoye Bronetankovoye Upravleniye—GBTU). Other participants in this 
aspect of arms sales are the General Staff, which determines the kinds of equip- 
ment that are excess and available for sale, and various commercial companies and 
joint ventures which maybe used to facilitate transactions. Some 97 percent of the 
proceeds from this continuing arms sale program were to go to the military housing 
fund.”’ However, these programs have been the target of continuing allegations of 
corruption. Charges concern the personal enrichment of active and former officers 
involved in the sales. Questions about the underfunded and substandard military 
housing effort also abound.** In addition, it has been equipment already in military 
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inventories that has found its way into the hands of criminals, parties to ethnonational 
conflict, irregular armed groups, and virtually any other kind of customer with an 
ability to pay.” [...] 


Military Crime and Weapons of Mass Destruction 

Clearly, the unrestrained criminal trade in conventional arms raises justifiable con- 
cerns regarding the security of Russian weapons of mass destruction-nuclear, chemi- 
cal and biological arms—and their associated components and technologies. Given 
the systemic criminality that exists in the Russian armed forces, there is substantial 
reason to question whether the personnel responsible for Russia’s nuclear, chemi- 
cal, and biological weapons are more reliable than the corrupt military officials 
assigned to responsible positions elsewhere. The large WMD stockpiles in Russia; 
the slow pace of their destruction or neutralization; questions surrounding the secu- 
rity, control, and oversight of WMD assets; and lagging military reforms are in 
themselves cause for concern. [...] 

The existence of a Russian “nuclear mafia’ that is largely dedicated to acquiring 
and trafficking in fissile material or WMD technologies continues to be debated. 
As the chief of the Russian Foreign Intelligence Service’s Directorate for Arms 
Control and the Proliferation of Weapons of Mass Destruction judged it: If you 
want my opinion—in no way is it even possible to talk about a “nuclear mafia” in 
the same context as the drug trade, where tens of thousands of people are involved 
and the activity is manipulated by truly well organized professionals. But itis our 
task, nevertheless, to prevent malefactors from establishing a real mafia. 

Despite this well-reasoned view, it is clear that individual criminals and orga- 
nized crime groups have sought to profit from selling various radioactive materi- 
als. The 1993 case of beryllium diversion, smuggling, and attempted sale by Russian 
criminals (publicly reported in October 1995) is a notable case in point that sug- 
gests some efforts to profit from nuclear materials may be quite organized.® Cer- 
tainly, this episode involved the same kind of bizarre personalities, criminal 
organizations, corrupt commercial ventures, negligent officials, and shadowy for- 
eigners associated with the Russian conventional arms trade and other smuggling 
activities. [...] 
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